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Psychology—and the Latin lesson 


The Latin lesson that the pupil enjoys is the one he will 


remember. 


The Latin text that he will welcome and learn easily is 


D’OOGE’S ELEMENTS OF LATIN 


Because 


The lessons ar_ as short as they are simple. 

The reading matter is varied and abundant. 

The illustrations form an integral part of the text. 
Syntax is reduced to the bare essentials. 

The type page is open and inviting. 
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They Speak with Authority 


“T cannot be too enthusiastic about your 
text, ‘‘Beginning Latin”. Ofa large class 
I believe there are not five who failed to en- 
joy Latin; in each instance the failure was 
in no wise due to the text. I have thor- 
oughly appreciated the wonderful possibil- 
ities with your book”’. 


“We are interested in Place’s Beginning 
Latin on account of its originality and log- 
ical arrangement of material, and after sev- 
eral months the text has more than satisfied 
our anticipations. We like it very much”’. 


‘After a very close examination I have 
adopted your “Beginning Latin” for our 
School and have been delighted with its 
ease, precision, and magnetism. I have 
taught twenty years, but I have now the 
best First Latin Class I’ve ever had”’. 


“T am well acquainted with Place’s Be- 
ginning Latin, also with Dr. Place and I 
believe that he has written one of the best 
first year texts on the market”’. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN, by Perley O. Place 
Litt. D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


416 pages, 144 illustrations. 


Five full pages in color 
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VERGIL’S SEAMANSHIP! 


Most editors of Vergil have never been near the 
water, and so they constantly misunderstand even 
those nautical matters which are properly explained 
in handbooks or special articles on ships. I myself 
speak very humbly. I was never a specialist in 
Vergil; I know nothing about sailing in Mediterranean 
waters or about handling either a square-rigged sail- 
boat or a Roman trireme. But at least I know what a 
thunderstorm looks like from a small sloop, and I 
suspect that the passage between Scylla and Charybdis 
was like almost any inlet. 

In Vergil’s early poems, as we expect both from 
their subject-matter and from his inland origin, the 
rare allusions to or false. 
The story of Scylla had impressed itself upon the young 
poet’s imagination, and is told at length, in the Ciris, 
56 ff., and in Eclogue 6.74-77. In Culex 348-357 
there is a rather artificial account of a storm at sea. 


the sea are conventional 


In Eclogue 8.7 mention is made of ships skimming the 
Adriatic shores. In Eclogue 2.26 Corydon uses the 
edge of the windless sea as a mirror! 

The Georgics, we remember, were written partly 
at Naples, where Vergil grew familiar with the sea as 
seen from the shore. His main interest is, of course, 
stillonland Heprefers the farmer’s life (G.2.490-512), 
but sailors are dependent on the same weather as 
farmers are (G.1.429, 456-457), and many different 
kinds of trees are used in shipbuilding (G.2.68, 442 
443). Vergil’s farmers, too, can fashion a skiff from a 
hollow tree (G.1.136, 261-262), and sometimes row 
(G.1.199-203), and fish in rivers (G.1.141-142). A 
sailor’s knowledge of the stars is mentioned in G. 1. 
'37-13¢8. 

But the sailors whom Vergil knows are seen either 
from shore, as they furl their wet sails (G.1.142, 373), 
as a storm breaks, or in port, crowning their ships as 
they haul them out for the winter (G.1.304), or paying 
their vows to the little gods of the sea (G.1.436). 
There is no indication, though the subject of the Geor- 
gics is partly responsible, that the poet, at this period of 
his life, was ever himself on a boat. There is, however, 
every proof that he spent much time on the beach? 
watching the swift birds as they return to shore in 
warning of a coming storm (G.1.356-363, 383-389), or 
break the sunset stillness with their cries (G. 3.338), 
watching the waves as long, white rollers sweep in 
mountain high and break with a roar against a rocky 
coast, bearing black sand from the bottom on their 


IThis paper was read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Hunter College, 
April 23, 1921. 

*%Sir Archibald Geikie, The Love of Nature Among the Romans, 
312. 


crests (G. 3.237-241). He hasan especially keen ear now 
for the noises of the sea (G. 1.358; 2.160-164, 479- 
480; 3.239, 261; 4.262). He knows, too, the sad 
wreckage of poisoned fish or shipwrecked bodies which 
sometimes strew the sand (G. 3.541-543). 

This real and intimate acquaintance with thmae rgin 
of the sea which we have been tracing in the Georgics 
naturally comes to the surface also in the Aeneid, re- 
gardless of whether its hero was at the moment afloat or 
ashore. For example, in 4.253-255, Mercury drops like 
a bird flying low near the water about rocks where 
fish gather. Here, to be sure, Homer is Vergil’s 
source (Od. 5.53), but there is much in Homer that 
Vergil does not copy. In 5.124-128, the rock used as 
a goal for the boat-race is pounded by wintry waves, 
but is a quiet and sunny perch for gulls in calm weather. 
In 7.586-590 Latinus resists the call to war 


‘like a rock in the sea unmoved, like a rock in the sea 
when mighty crashes come, which by sheer mass 
holds, though many encircling waves bark, and the 
cliffs and the foam-clad ledges roar, and its side is 
strewn with seaweed cast up’. 


Here again, as Conington points out, there is a reminis- 
ence of Homer (Iliad 15.618-621), but Vergil has 
added the one touch which shows minute and personal 
observation—the seaweed left by the receding waves. 

The following, too, is traceable to Vergil’s walks 
near Naples, not to his reading of Greek epics (A. 
9.710-714): 

‘<Bitias fell> as when a rocky pier falls on the Euboean 
shore of Baiae, which aforetime they built with mighty 
masses in the sea. So it falls forward with a mighty 
ruin, and, crashing into the shallow water, lies prostrate 
far below, and the seas pour about it, and the black 
sands cover it over’. 

See also 10.693-696; 11.624; 12.365. 

Let us turn now to the ships of the Aeneid. Were 
they Homeric ships of a single bank of oars, or were 
they the triremes, quinqueremes, and even larger 
vessels of the reign of Augustus? 

Editors generally’, I think, do not realize that the 
references to non-Homeric ships are almost entirely 
confined to three short passages, two of which are 
professedly not descriptions of Aeneas's own fleet. 

There is, first, the portrayal of the battle of Actium 

on Aeneas’s armor (A. 8.675-693), where (691-693) 
we read: 
‘You would think that the Cyclades uprooted were 
swimming the deep or that high mountains were 
crashing against mountains, so huge were the threaten - 
ing heroes’ turreted poops’. 


3So also Kunz, Realien in Vergils Aeneis, 15-17 (Wiener, Neu- 
stadt, 1894). 
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Now we know‘ that Anthony’s fleet at Actium had 
ten banks of oars. 

Again, in 10.166-167, the catalogue of the ships of 
Aeneas’s Etruscan allies begins thus: ‘Massicus cuts 
the waves in the brazen Tiger; under him are a thou- 
sand archers’. Abas brought goo, Asilas 1,000, Astur 
300. Cinyrus commanded ‘the huge Centaur, tower- 
ing over the water with a monstrous rock threatening 
the waves from on high’ (195-197). Mezentius sent 
500 warriors (204). ‘The monstrous Triton beat the 
waves with a hundred oars’ (207-208). Obviously in 
this passage also Vergil has in mind the great war- 
galleys of his own day, ships so tall that landing from 
them was a problem. So in 287-290 
‘Aeneas lands his allies from the high sterns by means 
of bridges. Many watch for the ebb of the receding 
wave and with a leap trust themselves to the shoal 
waters, others slide down the oars’. 

From one vessel which happened to lie near a pier of 
lofty rock (653-654) the men were disembarked by 
running out ladders (scalae) and lofty gangways 
(pontes. . .altos, 658). We hear of no such equipment 
or maneuvers in connection with the countless landings 
from Aeneas’s own vessels in all the preceding books. 
They, to be sure, are constantly said to have high 
sterns (celsae or altae puppes), but that means only 
relatively high, compared to the waist of the ship. 

Twice (at the end of a verse, 1.182; 8.79) Aeneas 
refers to some or all of his own ships as ‘biremes’. 
The only other allusions to them as having more than 
a single bank of oars are in the boat-race of Book 5. 
That passage is so clearly an interlude that I am in- 
clined to think that in it, as in the episodes of Books 8 
and 10 which have just been discussed, the poet de- 
liberately violated historical accuracy for the sake of 
contemporary interest. We know that Augustus 
established a permanent fleet at Misenum, which was 
an important naval station. What more likely than 
that in the boat-race Vergil is partly describing sports 
which he and many of his readers had seen? 

Be that as it may, the Chimaera is clearly a trireme 
(5.118-120), and so too is the Centaur (5.271). Proba- 
bly the other two are meant to be also. They all 
have triple rostra (143); their sterns also are brazen 
(198). They carry ironshod poles of two different 
kinds (5.208). These surely are not the vessels which 
inexperienced Trojan refugees built in the pine forests 
of Mt. Ida (3.5; 9.80). 

Now, if in matters chronological I were not a natural 
conservative, I should be tempted to invent a theory 
about the order of composition of the books of the 
Aeneid from the fact that Vergil’s references to non- 
Homeric ships are massed, as we have seen, in Books 
5, 8, and 10, but it would have to be a brand new theory, 
for the facts fit none that I have found’. 

‘Plutarch, Antonius 61; Aeneid 8.692-693. 

‘A: Gercke, for example, in Die Entstehung der Aeneis (1913), 
makes Book 5 a very late book, which would correspond nicely to 
the isolation of the boats of the race, but most of his arguments 
(23 f.) are drawn from alleged inconsistencies in the two accounts 
of the death of Palinurus, and many of them seem to me entirely 
false. Thus hiems is constantly used of a chilling rain or cold 
weather, even in midsummer; waves seem much larger and colder 


to a swimmer than to one on a boat (6.351, 354, 356; 5.844, 870). 
Again, a steering-oar lashed firmly to the side might, if wrenched 


What, then, were Aeneas’s own ships like? Proco- 
pius® tells us that a ship of one bank was preserved at 
Rome as a relic of Aeneas; it was about 120 feet long 
and 25 feet wide and presumably had 50 oars. The 
normal ship of the Odyssey had twenty oars and 
would have been only a little larger than a modern 
pound boat. 

Aeneas started with twenty ships; one was lost in 
the great storm of Book 1, four were burned in Book 5, 
fifteen reached Italy and were turned into nymphs. 
The fleet, therefore, needed anywhere from 400 to 
1,000 rowers, with at least 100 more for steering and 
tending sail. How many women and children were 
carried as passengers we have no means of estimating. 
Colonies were left in many places and there were some 
deaths. That the number of each ship was thought 
of as fairly large can be inferred from the food pro- 
vided; thus Aeneas shoots seven deer for seven ships; 
Dido for 19 ships generously provides 20 bulls, 100 
sheep, 100 lambs, 100 pigs. 

When overhauling a ship after a winter in port 
(aptare, 4.289), the crew pull the hull (carinae) down to 
the water's edge (litore deducunt, 3.71; 4.398; com- 
pare 3.135); if necessary, they replace planks (aptare 
trabes, 1.552), cross-beams (transtra novant, 5.752; 3. 
289; 4.574; 5.663; sedilia, 5.837), and oars (stringere 
remos, 1.552; 5-753; 3-471, remigium supplet). The 
seams are caulked with tow (sluppa, 5.682), and the 
whole pitched (uncta, 8.91) and painted (picta, 8.93; 
5.663) and put into the water (4.398). 

The small, square sail (velum) of linen (carbasus, 3. 


357; lintea, 3.686) was then bent on (classem velts 


aptare, 3.472), being fastened along its upper edge to 
the yards, antemnae (3.549) or bracchia (5.829)—two 
tapering spars juxtaposed at their thick ends’ and 
lashed together in the same horizontal line. The 
yards with the furled sail and the mast (malus) were 
laid in the bottom of the boat and the ropes were 
looked to (aptare rudentes). Baggage was loaded and 
stowed under the seats (3.465). 

If an early start was intended, the crew slept aboard 
(4.555), or at least their places were assigned over 
night (sertiti remos, 3.510) and they camped on the 
beach near by. When the captain or the steersman 
gave the signal from the stern by a cry (4.572) or a 
trumpet blast (3.519; 5.139), the cable* was cast off 
from the shore’, or, if necessary, was cut (im idere 
funem, 3.667; 4.575, 580). A start was made by 
rowing (3.289-290, 668; 4.574, 582; 5.15). If the 
wind served, the mast was then raised (attoll malos, 
5. 82g) and braced by stays to the ends and the sides of 
by a big wave (6.349, 354), easily carry away with it a sec no of 
rail or planking (5.85%). I have seen a breaker remove @ = 
which we were using as a tender, not by parting the line by w - : 
she was towed, but by jerking loose a stout iron bolt to which the 
line was tied. hie 

While we are discussing Book 5 let me digress for a moment to 
point out some differences between ancient and modern meee: 
Now-a-days a boat is disqualified if it grazes a buoy or 4 sta e- 
boat, or if it loses a man overboard, or if the tiller changes hang 
during a race. If modern rules had been in force, two of Vergil’s 
four contestants would have fouled. ; 

*De Bello Gothico 4.22; Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 21. 

The outer ends were called cornua (5.832). ; 

*Called generally vinculum: 1.168; 9.118; but called retinaculum , 
4.550. 

*Litore funem deripere, 4.266; rumpile, 4.639; solvi, 5.773: 
Compare G.1.457. 
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the boat. The yards were lifted in position (intendi 
bracchia velis, 5.829) by pulling on the halyards, 
rudentes, which passed over a hook or a ring at the top 
of the mast!®. The brail ropes, also called rudentes, 
which held the sail furled about the yards, were next 
shaken The sail was thereby 
loosened!?; it the wind!; 
this part of the start, as with us, gives the general 


out and loosened", 


dropped, and spread to 
term for setting sail‘. 

In landing, similarly, the crew furl the sail (vela 
legunt, 3.532)'*, turn in and row to shore (proras ad 
litora torquent, 3.532). On reaching land the prow’ 
is turned out, a metal, flanged anchor (not the Homeric 
stone) is cast from the bow and the stern is drawn up 
on shore!”, In a river or where there was no shelving 
beach the boat was fastened to the bank by cables at 
both ends!8. 

The lack of docks and geodetic charts, not the lack of 
seamanship, was the reason why the ancients habit- 
ually dropped sail and rowed to shore, for they must 
come slowly enough to avoid rocks and choose a land- 
ing-place. The Mediterranean being practically tide- 
less'*, they were at least spared the great problem and 
the most absorbing topic of conversation of the modern 
sailor. Probably a good many dangers were spas- 
modically marked by local Note that 
Aeneas used a ‘bushstake’ to mark the turning-point 


fishermen. 


of the boat-race (5.129). 
In tacking?®, the 
adjusting 


swung from side to 
pedes (5.831), 


running aft from the lower corners of the sail to the 


yards were 


side by the sheets, ropes 


rail on either side. If one may judge from the pictures 


(e. g. Baumeister, Denkmaler, 1621), it was customary 
partly to furl the rear half of the sail by pulling it up 
with the brail ropes on the arm that came aft*!; the 
full sail on the forward arm would help to bring her 
bow around quickly (compare the similar use of the 


jib with a modern sloop rig). Such a maneuver would 


require several hands, but could be managed easily in 


a light wind”. 
The ancient ship sailed best on a following wind 
(prosequitur a puppt ventus, 3.130; 5.777), i. ©. with 


the sail squarely across the boat (aequatis velis, 4. 


“They had no pulleys. 

‘Excussos laxare rudentes, 3.267; rudentes excutere, 4.682; 
compare 8.708; 10.220. See J. Rolfe, Studies in Philology, 
University of North Carolina 17 (1920), 414. 

’Solvite vela, 4.574 

“Tendunt vela noti, 
pandimus alas, 3.520. 

“Vela dare, passim; compare 3.61, dare classibus Austros. So 
to retrace one's course is dare lintea retro, 3.687.—-For the arrange 
ment of sail and rigging some of the Egyptian ships pictured in the 
Sixth Egyptian room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York City, are most illuminating. 

“Por vela cadunt (3.207), ‘drop’, ‘flutter’, see Rolfe, 414. 

“The prow was high like the stern and sheathed with bronze: 
1.35; 9.121; 10.223. 

"Compare 6.3-5: obvertunt pelago proras; tum dente tenaci 
ancora fundabat navis, et litora curvae praetexunt puppes. See 
also 3.277; 6.001; 4.145 

Compare 7.106 yramineo ripae religavit ab aggere classem. 
See 9.118, for ships breaking loose from a mooring. 

"Hence aestus should very rarely be translated by ‘tide’. 

Compare 3.549 cornua velatarum advertimus antemnarum; 
5.15~16 colligere arma. .obliquatque sinus in ventum; 5.28 
flecte viam velis. 

1Colligere arma (5.15). See Torr, Ancient Ships, 05. 

™See 5.830832 (after Neptune calms the waves): una omnes 
fecere pedem pariterque sinistros, nunc dextros solvere sinus, una 
ardua torquent cornua detorquentque; ferunt sua flamina classem 
Compare Rolfe, 416. 


3.208; wenlis intendere vela, 3.683; velorum 


587)*. This was partly because the shape of the keel 
gave little sidewise purchase on the water and center- 
boards were not used, partly because the square sail 

ras top-heavy and lacked facilities for convenient 
reefing. Hence Palinurus flatly refused to keep on to 
Italy with a strong wind abeam (mutati transversa 
fremunt, 5.19); the boat did not manage and was 
blown off her course (5.21, 27). Still less, of course, 
could such a ship beat against the wind. 

The steering was done by a huge oar (gubernaclum, 
5.859; 6.349; its handle the clavum, 5.852), 
held by the gubernator™; the oar was lashed to the 
side of the boat in some fashion®, One occasionally 
gets the impression that the steering-gear not 
any too effective and that in rough water help from the 
Compare 3.562 


was 


fas 


rowers was needed to put about. 
563 contorsit laevas proram Palinurus ad undas, 
laevam cuncta cohors remis ventisque petivit. Con- 
stantly, of course, the rowing continued even when the 
sail was up and the wind favorable. This practice 
was un-Homeric. 

On the whole, in good weather, Aeneas’s ships 
compared very favorably for speed and safety with 
modern sailing-craft of similar size. Sailing free they 
could make about 75 miles a day (3.115); when the 
wind was light or contrary, they could row. 

The daily discomforts and inconveniences of a long 
cruise would be greater than its dangers. Sea-sickness 
is not mentioned, but remember that there was no 
shelter from rain, wind, or sun, no privacy, no chance 
to lie down except on the hard benches, no chance to 

The crew normally landed to eat as 
For their food they were dependent on 
They carried with them 


bathe or to cook. 
well as to sleep. 
hunting, stealing, or gifts. 
only grain and wine, and after a storm the grain was 
watersoaked (1.177). One can feel a great deal of 
sympathy for the Trojan women who tried to burn 
the ships and put an end once for all to Aeneas’s 
restlessness. 

One of the puzzles is where Aeneas stowed the gifts 
which he was always giving and receiving. A huge 
bronze cauldron (3.464), for example, or a_ spirited 
horse (3.470; 5.565-567) is not a convenient object to 
Note also that the 
men’s shields were hung over the edge of the stern 


keep under the seat of a boat. 


(1.183); was this solely for decoration or was it for the 
same reason that washtubs and dishpans are hung 
outside the window of a tenement house? 

How much nautical knowledge was Aeneas supposed 
In the early books, very little. Aeneas had 
been fighting for the last ten years and may have 
the water*, Anchises at 
first acts as captain as well as seer. He knows how 
long it will take to reach Crete from Delos (3.115-117), 
nor was his knowledge necessarily derived from his 
wife Aphrodite or from his mother, the Naiad Hierom- 


to have? 


been an utter novice on 


neme (Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.62.2), for Anchises 


™Professor Knapp's translation, ‘wing and wing’, is an incorrect 
use of an English nautical expression. 

44.260; 6.337; §.12; magister, 6.353. 

*Torr, 77. Compare Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, 
December, 1920, Part II, 30-31, on Egyptian ships of about 800 
years before Aeneas. 

*But compare Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Aeneas (2). 
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had travelled in his youth; he was an old friend of 
Anius, king of Delos (3.80; Ovid, Met. 13.640 ff.), 
and in company with Priam he had gone to Salamis 
and Arcadia and had visited Evander (8.156).  Pali- 
nurus also knows the Aegean; except in a long fog he 
can remember the way by the stars and the coasts. 
But Aeneas, leader as he is in hunting, fighting, and 
speechmaking, does not attempt navigation till after 
the death of Anchises and Palinurus. When the 
latter falls overboard with the rudder, Aeneas steers 
with some makeshift (5.868)—no one tells us what 
though Palinurus was very nervous about his safety 
(6.352-354). And by 10. 218 Aeneas steers and tend 
sheet on a huge war-galley as a matter of course. 
Such a development in knowledge and character on 
Aeneas’s part — in all aspects, I mean, not in thi 
single detail of seamanship—is the answer to Gercke’s 
ingenious theory that the latter half of the Aeneid 
was written first. 

How much sailing experience had Vergil himself 
had ? We have external evidence for none before the 
fatal voyage to Greece, which was subsequent to the 
composition of the Aeneid, and his descriptions of 
scenery along the shore are so general that modern 
authorities who have seen the places are not agreed as 
to the limits of his personal knowledge’. 

Disregarding all that, however, I am quite sure that 
before Vergil wrote Books 1 to 6 he had spent some 
time on the water somewhere, probably in a fisher 
man’s boat on the bay of Naples. It would be most 
unnatural for anyone to live year after year on the 
edge of such a body of water without ever venturing 
on it for a short journey or a day’s outing. Besides, 
the description of Charon’s crazy craft in Book 6 1 
too sympathetic for an absolute landlubber to have 
penned. That is exactly the sort of small, ding 
work-boat which unkempt local fishermen and ferry 


men have used on shallow waters for several thousand 


years or so—now sailing, now poling (6.302), now 
rowing (320), never sinking (415), but always a little 


leaky (414), always crowded (411-412) and me 
(299), and invariably discharging its passengers on the 
mud at the edge of a marsh (416). Now Vergil may or 
may not have seen the Cyclades, but I am quite sur: 
that sometime or other he was caught out in a bad 
thunderstorm in a boat of that general nature 

Let us look at a few point ;in the two famou torr 
passages 

In Aeneid 3.192 ff. the Trojans are 
Northwest from Crete and out of sight of land, when 


ailing West or 


late in the afternoon dark thunderclouds gather over 


their heads, darkness closes in early, and the tempera 
ture drops (194-195): 
tum mihi cacruleus supra caput adstitit imber 
noctem hiememque ferens, et inhorruit unda ten 


bri 


Note hiems, though it is probably August (141) 


Servius's comment on the phrase inhorruit unda 

See Gaston Boissier, Country of Horace and Virgil, especially 

the chapter on Sicily; Sir A. Geikie, The Love of Nature amony the 
v 


Romans, 363; T. RK. Glover, Studies in Virgil, 106; W. Y. Sellar, 
Virgil, 486; B. L. D’'Ooge, The Classical Journal 4.3-12. 
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tenebris is “horridior est facta per tenebras”’. Coning- 


ton explains as follows: 


The picture seems to be of the surface of the water 
roughened or curled partly by the wind, partly by the 
darkness, which would change its outline to the eye, 
Perhaps we might say in English ‘and darkness ruffled 
the billow’s crest’. 


Papillon-Haigh follow this interpretation: 


the darkness itself being said to cause the roughne 
of the water, though both are due to the storm. Tene- 
bris is instrumental ablative. 


Professor Knapp has “the wave hivered at the 
darkness”; he takes lenebris as causal ablative. Simi- 
larly Rhoades translates by ‘the wave shuddered 
beneath the gloom’. And so with all the commen- 
taries which I have seen; they all clearly have the idea 
that the waves grew bigger because of the storm and 
seemed bigger than they were because of the darkness, 
Sut, while a thunderstorm is brewing, the wind regu- 
larly drops, becomes puffy and dies away, and there 
are a few minutes of dead calm before the rain start 

After wind and lightning have gone all around the 
horizon, the wind finally settles down from a different 
quarter, and the rain, if it continues, becomes a steady 
downpour. That apparently happened here (196 
200): 


continuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
aequora; dispersi iactamur gurgite vasto. 
Involvere diem nimbi, et nox umida caelum 
abstulit; ingeminant abruptis nubibus igne 
Excutimur cursu. 


In verse 195, then, inhorruit unda lenebris ought to 
refer to the moment when the storm breaks, before the 
waves have become large. If so, inhorruit may keep 
its literal force of ‘bristle’. When the large rain drops 
of a bur ting storm hit the surface of fairly calm 


water, they seem to indent it and bounce back or make 


a splash an inch or more in height. Often the splash 
catches the unnatural yellow-green light which ac 
companies an electrical storm and shows. brightl 
against the black surface of the water. ‘The water 
bristles in the darkness’ exactly describes the phe 
nomenon, which can only be seen frorn close at hand. 


This particular thunderstorm was followed by a 


rainy night, so black tha could not see the wave 


cuecis erramus im undis, 200 The wind changed 


he night (exculimur cursu Palinurus, being 


a iring t 


without guidance of stars or compa confessed 


umself utterly at 
they were not near the shore, for three days and 


} a loss (201~202) Fortunately 


nights of fog followed (203-204 


tris adeo incertos caeca calipine sole 
erramus pelago, totidem sine sidere noct 
Incertos soles does not mean, as Professor Knapp ha 
t, ‘the days were uncertain because one could hardly 


tell whether it was day or night’; fog does not make it 
dark so much as prevent one from seeing objects at a 
little distance It simply means that until the fourth 
day (205-206), they could see no landmarks to steer 


by. That during those three days Palinurus kept his 
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twenty ships together without collision is the greatest 
miracle in the whole epic*’, 

The outstanding characteristic of the storm of 1.82 ff. 
was the violence of the winds let loose by Aeolus. 
Editors mostly quote with approval Seneca (N. Q. 
2.5.16): in tempestatem omnes ventos con- 
gregari posse negat. Heyne (Excursus ITI to Book 1) 
defends Vergil on the plea that shifting winds are 
Conington objects that all the winds left 


unam 


common, 
the cave at Conington is wrong. Vergil says 
(82-83): venti, velut agmine facto <‘like a marching 
column’>, qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine 


once, 


perflant. Turbine clearly refers to the way the wind 


and lightning ‘went all around the compass and part 
way around again” (Log of the “Gull”, July 10, 1919). 

The high winds from East and South and South- 
west successively kick up a heavy sea; the boats roll 
and pitch in the darkness, until crew and captain 
alike lose their nerve (87, insequitur clamorque virum). 
It would have been more to the point if Aeneas, in- 
stead of groaning and praying (g2-101), had taken 
down the sail when the wind began to whistle in the 
rigging (stridorque rudentum) and had trusted to the 
rowers to keep the boats headed®®, While he was 
still running before the Southwest wind, a gale from 
the North hit his sail squarely in front (103, velum 
The boat of course lost headway and 


were dashed from the rowers’ 


adversa ferit). 
refused to steer, the oar 
hands and broken or lost (104), the bow then fell off, 
and the boat pot in the trough of the sea, which was 
growing worse, and was swept by one huge wave 
she could be put about. 


yet, this blast from the North drove the 


before 
More seriou 
whole fleet on to a lee shore and the ships got among the 


breakers (106-107). Returning gusts of South and 


East wind drove three upon a hidden reef (108-110), 


and three upon the quicksand Orontes’s ship wa 


pooped by a big sea which swept the helmsman over- 


board; she was whirled about three times and swamped 


Four other enous danger of swamping from 


leak , for the strain of the violent to 


were in 
ing had loosened 
were yawning at every seam 
but brief; 1t 1 
the clements of 


the caulking and they 


The rain in this storm was violent 


meant to be included among 
125, 
and is particularly 
1 
i 


probably 


hiems imbrem, 123, may mean sea-water), 


{ 
122, 


referred to by caelt ruina (129), 


“the deluge from on high" (Papillon-Haigh; Knapp, 
“the sky threatens to crush them’’!), Crashing 
thunder (so Servius interprets) would be nerve 


racking but not dangerou A heavy rain, however, 


may be serious in a leaky boat that has already shipped 


a few seas and that possesses no pump and no self- 


bailing cockpit. The squall stopped as suddenly as it 
came, the wind ceased, the waves diminished, and the 
even the gods, then got 
ls off the rocks 


a deep channel through the 


sun came out Everybody 


overboard and helped pu h the ve 


and wade in search of 


rather remarkable in rereading 
no mention of Aeneas'’s 
Yet compare 


A fact which has struck me as 
the Aeneid for this paper is that there is 
ever meeting or seeing another ship outside his own 
1.224, mare velivolum 

*Vergil, even in the period of the Georvics, was 


see (4.1.374 


a better sailor; 


sandbar. And finally the very wet, weary, and 
hungry sailors of seven ships reached a_ peaceful 
haven (170-174). 


New York City Mary BRADFORD PEAKS 


REVIEWS 


Wilamowitz- 
Buchhand- 


Griechische Verskunst. By Ulrich von 
Moellendorff. Berlin: Weidmannsche 


(1921). Pp. IX + 630. 


lung 

With an overwhelming amount of details, Professor 
Wilamowitz has, in his elaborate work, Griechische 
Verskunst, caused another ‘oscillation’ in the rhyth- 
mical pendulum of classical philology. It will be 
possible merely to present the most striking character- 
istics and points of the book, and to give some general 
account of its contents. 

The purpose of the book is to attempt to explain 
the Greek verse-forms in a_ historical manner—to 
seek their origins and to trace their development 
through the various periods of literary production. 
To this historical presentation (1-136) there are added 
because the two are inseparably bound together in the 
endeavor to obtain the information—a 
treatment and analysis of single verse-forms (137 
607). Part I (1-136) contains the most important 
portion of the book; Parts II and IIT (137-486, 487 
607) contain the material basis of the historical study, 
and the author candidly 
recognizes, the arrangement is somewhat dispropor- 
tionate; but perhaps no better arrangement could have 


historical 


some applications. As 


been secured, 

Modern versification and the tradition of metrical 
doctrines are studied in comparison with the versifica 
tion of the Greeks (1-24), modern German being used 
as the ultimate example of the 

an imitation of the Latin (7-11), and 
hows in the influence of Vergil and 
Ovid. This that Latin 
and Greek versification are not the same; some attempt 
how the differences between the two 


modern. German 
versification 18 
the hexameter 


statement elicits the remark 
is made to 
largely inherent in the linguistic materials of the two 
Classical race 

After having established 
tween Antiquity and Modernity, the author endeavors 
to account for the existence of rhythm (25-34). Rhythm 
is a part of nature itself and is present in nearly all the 
activitie Man's 


part was to appreciate this rhythm’, to learn the laws 


a contact, as it were, be 


of mankind, whether work or play'. 
that govern it, and to reduce it toaréyvn which would 
render it Next (35-42) follows 
an excellent brief account of the growth of epic, elegiac, 
lyric, and dramatic poetry. From 800 B, C, 
a number of poetic forms 


serviceable for him, 


iambic, 
produced 
but by 320 B,C 
Nothing new was produced; and there was 
Toward 


on the Greeks 
{42~44); 
hausted 
no poetry that was above learned imitation, 


the impulse had been ex 


'Plato, Laws 654 D, and Timaeus 47 D, is here cited, 
iKhythm and meter are not to be confused: meters are merely 
measures, or lengths, of a given rhythm. 
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the end of the third century, even this had ceased. 
Artistic prose, rhythmical prose perhaps, was en- 
croaching more and more upon the domain of what we 
class as poetry. This serves as an introduction to a 
section (44-57) which deals with the work of Gorgias 
and with succeeding activities in artistic and rhythmical 
prose, with its close imitation of poetry as displayed in 
the similarity of its members and cola to strophes, in 
its avoidance of hiatus, and in its striking symmetry. 

Chapter 3, Die Metrischen Theorien der Hellenen, 
gives a good survey of the most important metrical 
theories, ancient and modern. A short expression of 
regret over the loss of the music to accompany the 
Greek poetical compositions is given’; and then the 
author presents the history of the study of Greek 
metrics. It would be well if the ancient metrical 
sciences could serve to guide us through our study 
(59); but, unfortunately, they were not produced 
until after the classical poetry, and they are known to 
us entirely from late scholastic treatises, the inade- 
quacy of which is everywhere apparent. Therefore 
we can take from them only what is needed to quicken 
our powers of observation; but we must make our own 
Greek metric, just as we have had to make our own 
Greek grammar, from the linguistic remains. In 
Aristophanes, Clouds 638, Socrates is ready to give 
instruction in rhythmic and metric, wherein rhythmic 
deals with war’ évérdcov and xara 8dxrvdrov (59). 
One of the oldest Attic books on metrics was that by 
Damon, mentioned in Plato, Republic 400. On 
pages 61-66 there is a discussion of this work, after 
which follow short accounts of the works of Aristoxe- 
nus, Heliodorus, Hephaestion, Bentley, Porson, Her- 
mann, Boeckh, Westphal, Usener, Blass, Schroeder. 

Chapter 4, Skizze einer Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Verskunst, apparently tries to reduce all the 
varied forms of Greek versification to one original 
type and to show how the later complex forms arose 
from the primitive. Long before Homer‘ we must be- 
gin with a time (87) which knew nothing of the theo- 
retical side of metrics, of verse-feet, of catalexis, or of 
substitution. That the verse should be quantitative 
the language demanded; but all that was recognized 
was the verse—a number of syllables unified by rhythm 
and enlivened by singing or chanting. The most 
important verse of the oldest times may be considered 
the Vierheber, or Achtsilber (89), perhaps an eight- 
syllable line with four rhythmical accents. Upon 
this were practised many variations so as to produce 
rising or falling measures, iambics or trochaics, 
anapaestics or dactylics. 

In Part II the details become so numerous and so 
crowded that it is impossible to give more than a brief 
statement of the contents: 


*Professor Wilamowitz (59, note) remarks that, from what 
little we know of Greek music, we learn definitely that resolution 
of diphthongs was practised by the Greeks in their renditions of 
songs. He makes no mention of the important bearing of the 
notations of the Delphic hymns on Greek accent (J. Wacker- 
nagel, Rheinisches Museum, 51.304 ff.).—Frederik Poulsen’s 
book, Delphi (reviewed by Professor D. M. Robinson, Tuk CLassi- 
CAL WEEKLY 15.45~48), shows that our knowledge of Greek nota- 
tions is not as infinitesimal as Professor Wilamowitz seems to 
assume. 

‘It is interesting to note (101) that Homer is put in the eighth 
century B, C. 





1. De Versu Phalaeceo, from Mélanges Weil, 448- 
461 (Paris, 1898). 

2. Commentariola Metrica®: (a) Index Lectionum 
Aestivarum Gottingae 1895 (Euripidis Supplices, 
Troades, Phoenissae); (b) Index Lectionum Hiber- 
narum Gottingae 1895 (Aeschyli Agamemno, Choe. 
phori, Eumenides, Supplices, Persae, Septem. Origi- 
nes Iamborum). 

3. Choriambic Dimeter, from Sitzungsberichte 
der K6niglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaft zu Berlin, 1902, 865-896, with some changes 
and additions. 

4. Glyconics (245 ff.). The Glyconic is the normal 
eight-syllable dimeter which does not admit of division 
into two meters. Accordingly it is the measure, the 
foot, so to speak, from which the whole poem is built, 
Professor Wilamowitz has limited himself to the form 
to which the use of Catullus and Horace has restricted 
it; but he classes as Glyconic all verses which are 
related to his original ‘‘normalen Achtsilber’’ (246), 
and all lyrical compositions in which Glyconics pre- 
dominate. This is followed by a discussion of stro- 
phes from Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus; Euripides, 
Bacchae, Iphigeneia in Aulide; Bacchylides. 

5. Trochaic (264 ff.). A brief history of trochaie 
measures is given; and much attention is paid to their 
use indrama. The oldest tragedy apparently used tro- 
chaic rhythm in whole scenes with great frequency‘, 
Aeschylus decidedly modified its use. Sophocles and 
Euripides limited its occurrence even further, until 
Euripides, apparently with definite intention, went 
back to the Aeschylean use. Aristophanes also turned 
to this latter use for the sake of parodying it. 

6. Tambics? (285 ff.). From the very beginning 
the iambic trimeter had great significance and im- 
portance; but a dimeter, also, seems to have had its 
place in ritual and popular poetry. Dimeters are un- 
mistakable in the mwvtyos of comedy; for example, 
Aristophanes, Frogs 984, rls thy xepadhv dredhdoxey, 
is regarded as unquestionably a dimeter. Archilochus 
is credited with having subjected the trimeter to the 
most rigid regulations; and, after it left his hands, the 
trimeter came to be so universally employed that it 
displaced the dimeter. By the time of the fullest 
bloom of iambic verse in tragedy and Old Comedy, the 
use of the dimeter had been nearly exhausted, and only 
the trimeter was really alive from the time of Apollo- 
dorus (287) to Paulus Silentiarius. Through neglect 
of the Archilochean rules (probably caused by ignorance) 
there was added to the trimeter the development of the 
choliambus, which persisted to Roman times, 

7. Choriambics (323 ff.). 

8. Paeonics (330 ff.). The paeon probably comes 
from a dance rhythm used in honor of Apollo. The 
” sBections I-3 are reprinted from earlier works of the author, 
Since they have been reviewed elsewhere (see B. L. Gildersleeve, 
American Journal of Philology 16.3094), it is not neceessary to 
present a digest of them here. ‘They contain much interesting 
material, 

*Probably because he considered it too well known to need 
comment here, Professor Wilamowitz has no reference to Aristotle, 
Poetics 1449 A, 22, which states practically what is here set forth. 

7Of curious interest is the quotation, on page 61, note 3, from 


Diomedes (Keil, Grammatici Latini 1.477, 5) to the effect that 
the term came from lévac cal Body, 
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note (330, 1) referring to the work of Deubner (Ilbergs 
Jahrbuch [1919], 385), who has studied the tradition 
of the paeon, gives a large amount of interesting 
material on the name, application, and geographical 
distribution of this form. 

g. Ionics (336 ff.). 

10. Dactylics (346 ff.). The 
have been content not to investigate the origin of the 
dactylic hexameter, for they apparently regarded it as 
a verse-form given them by Apollo. 

11. Anapaestics (366 ff.). Sparta’s favorite rhythm 
was the anapaestic, because it lent itself readily to 
It is the meter of the 


ancients seem to 


songs of marching and attacking. 
‘Embateria’. 

12. Enoplion and Prosodiakon (376 ff.). 
Hephaestion, the scholiast on 
these 


Theories 
of ancient metricians— 
the Clouds, Dionysius of 
subjects are presented. The use of these 
comedy and tragedy is traced. 
13. Kurzverse (396 ff.). These are made to in- 
clude such forms as dochmiac, Asclepiadean, Alcaeics, 
14. Dactylo-epitrite (418 ff.). An attempt is 
made to give a history of the form; Blass’s treatment 
is discussed; a study is made of its occurrence in 
Cercidas, Aleman, Bacchylides, tragedy, and comedy. 
15 and 16. Strophenbau (441 ff.) and Ungleiche 
Strophen (470 ff.). devoted to a 
discussion of strophic arrangement and construction 
Part III (487-598) contains a discussion of single 
The analyses are interesting; 


Halicarnassus—on 
forms in 


These pages are 


metrical compositions. 
but, since in many cases the text must first be estab- 
lished before the author can give a metrical solution, 
the whole can scarcely be regarded as more than in- 
genious theorizing. 

It is, indeed, of tremendous value to have presented 
in a connected way, as Professor Wilamowitz has 
attempted to do in the first section of his book, a 
historical sketch of Greek metrics and of the various 
theories and views which their study has brought 
forth. The importance of that work cannot be over- 
estimated; for, if there is any one particular fact in 
which the Classics are of especial helpfulness to modern 
times, it is that the long vistas which they open to us 
enable us to see where man has perhaps started on his 
way to culture, and by what methods he has pro- 
gressed along that way. The views of Hephaestion and 
Aristoxenus may not meet with the approval of Schmidt 
or Westphal; but, taken all in all, the ancient poets 
and metricians doubtless did as much for the advance 
to modern harmony (if the ultra-modern music recog- 
nizes such a thing as harmony) as did Democritus for 
modern chemistry, or Archimedes for modern physics. 

Nor ought the detailed investigations contained in 
this work to be rejected without consideration. Like 
most mjnute research, they will, it is to be hoped, 
sooner or later find a worthy use. But as the author 
himself states (Introduction, 1), it would have been 
better to begin all over and to build anew—not his own 
theories, but a whole new system of metrical science. 
In few fields of study are theories piled so much on 
top of one another, or terms so variously interpreted. 
Truly, as it exists to-day, the science of metrics is a 


mine of inspiration for the argumentative, a maze for 
the clear thinker who honestly seeks the truth. If 
Professor Wilamowitz will use his wide knowledge 
and great ability to introduce clarity and uniformity 
into the whole realm of metrics, he will perform a mem- 
orable service for classical study. 

In the midst of all this ebb and flow of metrical 
current, however, does it not seem inopportune to 
insist upon one certain scansion of a given passage 
of Pindar, Bacchylides, a choral ode, or any intricate 
metrical composition? Meter, color, tone, 
pitch, quantity, immediate and connotated thought— 
all these and more were the materials with which the 
artist worked who wrote the poem; and no one can 
hope to understand fully and exactly how he used one 
Can we not be content for the present, 


sound, 


or all of them. 
then, with recognizing the most apparent rhythms and 
meters, and with leaving the others for our emotional 
admiration rather than for our intellectual analysis? 
In no way will such an attitude detract from the beauty 
or the charm of the poems; but it will, on the contrary, 
permit a very desirable degree of individuality in the 
appreciation. No two musicians will render the same 
sonata exactly alike; the water-color artist will observe 
in a landscape colors different from those seen by the 
painter in oil; the results will not awaken the same 
thoughts in any two people who hear the sonata or see 
the painting, but these results will nevertheless be 
beautiful. No two critics will make the same remarks 
about the technique displayed in 
there will yet be present in the music or in the painting 
much that all people can admire and enjoy. So it is 
with the poetry of antiquity. It is not the reasoned 
analysis of the scansions of a Westphal, a Schmidt, or a 
Schroeder which gives it its attractiveness; but it is 
a more or less emo- 


these results; 


something beyond the intellect 
tional appeal made by the supreme art displayed in the 
ensemble—which makes us feel the quiet stateliness of 
Homer, the chaste perfection of Sappho, or the rugged 
mixture of grace and force in Pindar. 

Tye Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY LAWRENCE H, BAKER 


Ure. With 
London: 


The Greek Renaissance. By P. N. 
Twelve Illustrations. Pp. viii + 
Methuen and Company (1921). 


175. 


The chief value of this little book lies in the point of 
view and in the historical period. Its facts are thor- 
oughly elementary—most of them such as the veriest 
tyro in Classical studies is expected to be familiar with. 
Notwithstanding, the freshness of treatment and the 
essay-like form of the chapters hold the attention from 
beginning to end. The work, indeed, is conceived 
much after the style of the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, both as to the length of the 
volume and its make-up generally; in price only is 
there a somewhat nerve-shocking difference. 

Whether the term “Renaissance” as applied to the 
awakening of the Greeks of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B, C, is a misnomer or otherwise may perhaps 


be open to question. The relation of this period, 
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however, to all that had gone before is undoubtedly one 
of paramount interest, and Professor Ure has been 
successful in bringing before our eyes a reasonably 
connected picture of the passage of the Hellenes out of 
darkness into light. Froma hasty survey of the Ho- 
meric Period he plunges us into the gloom of the Greek 
Dark Ages—a truly somber era, from which almost 
nothing has survived to our time but Hesiod and 
Geometric Pottery. But in the centuries immediately 
succeeding, Mr. Ure sees the birth of modernism. 
As he puts it: 

It was probably in the Greek world of the seventh and 
sixth centuries B. C. that all the main streams of 
modern thought and energy first tookshape.. . . It is 
among the Greeks of the seventh and sixth centuries 
B. C. that we first find men who intellectually and 
politically share our outlook in a way that is becoming 
more and more striking the more the world emancipates 
itself from the mediaevalism that it isin the process 
of casting off. 

The neighbors of the new Greece manifestly must 
have influenced her markedly, and the author traces 
rapidly—perhaps too rapidly—a sketch of what she 
owed to each in turn. We see how the Greeks de- 
veloped in their mastery of the fine arts—architecture, 
sculpture, and vase-painting. The new thought of the 
period—subjective poetry and philosophical inquiry, 
even a little science—is lucidly explained. The whole 
is concluded with an account of the government during 
the Dark Ages and of the tyrannies which thereafter 
almost immediately spring up. On the subject of the 
Greek despotisms the views of the writer are notably 
fresh and stimulating. He is strongly inclined to lay 
the origin of tyranny in Greece at the door of the new 
invention in the Eastern Mediterranean—metallic 
coinage. In the despot Mr. Ure sees the man who has 
‘cornered the market’, the wheat, or copper, or oil 
‘king’. The ‘Hill’ men, who assisted Peisistratus 
against the ‘Plain’ and the ‘Shore’, he thinks to have 
been not—as usually supposed—shepherds, but rather 
miners from the mountainous district of Southern 
Attica. The latter must have been presumably, at 
that early period, free men. Also, with regard to 
Pheidon the writer summarizes thus: 

Two converging lines of evidence point to the interest- 

ing conclusion that the earliest tyrant to arise in this 
continent <Europe> was also the first man to strike 
coins in it, and that it was as master of this new money 
power that he became recognized as a new kind of 
ruler, a tyrant ruling by right of the purse instead of a 
Zeus-born king ruling by divine right. 


Such an explanation goes far to explain the distress of 
the Greek thinkers over the ‘unconstitutional’ nature 
of the despotic rule. 

Professor Ure is, of course, our best authority on the 
subject of the Greek Tyrannos. In 1907 he received 
grants from the Worts Travelling Bachelors’ Fund of 
Cambridge University and from Gonville and Caius 
College to enable him to collect archaeological material 
touching upon the history of the early tyranny. His 
purpose, however, was partially impeded by his subse- 
quent association with the late Dr. R. M. Burrows in 
excavations conducted in Boeotia. Much of the 





pottery there discovered belongs to the seventh and 
sixth centuries, and the results of Mr. Ure’s investiga- 
tions have lately been published by the Cambridge 
University Press in a volume entitled The Origin of 
Tyranny. The coming of this work has been antici- 
pated by historians and archaeologists with a high 
degree of interest. 

The illustrations of The Greek Renaissance are 
excellent as far as they go and the volume is printed in 
an attractive manner. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE A. D. FRASER 





PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF LIBERAL STUDIES 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of Liberal Studies was held in Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylavnia, on March 2. Dean 
Louise Hortense Snowden, Adviser of Women, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dean Andrew F. West, 
Princeton University, discussed The Place and Function 
of Cultural Studies in America. One reply, by Miss 
Snowdon, to the argument that the majority of stu- 
dents forget all their Latin soon after leaving School 
or College was especially good. A woman declared 
that she always enjoyed her minister’s sermons, but, 
when questioned, could not tell about a single one of 
them. ‘But’, she said, ‘‘they did me good, just the 
same. My clothes hanging on the line, there, are 
beautifully white, but they show no traces of the soap 
that made them so”. 

Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University of 
Toronto, discussing Humanism emphasized the thought 
that there is no longer a conflict between science and 
humanism. The Classics and science should be 
allied against materialism. The humanist believes 
that reason and righteousness are more characteristic 
of men than darkness is. Humanism is associated 
with Greek and Latin. Science also liberalizes the 
spirit. It is true that the method of teaching of the 
Classics often is not humane. But even then there 
follows a certain precision in thinking and speaking. 
The Greek genius represents the European genius in 
its brightest bloom. The few always maintain the 
standard to which the many strive to rise. The 
thinkers are the real dynamos of society. The question 
is whether in modern democracy the thinkers are to 
be eliminated. If they are not, modern democracy 
will suffer unless the thinkers are kept in Touch with 
the source of inspiration. 

The following officers were elected for 1922-1923: 
President, Professor George Depue Hadzsits; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Francis Brandt and Miss Jessie E. 
Allen; Secretary, Dr. Bessie R. Burchett; Treasurer, 
Mr. Fred. J. Doolittle. 

BEssiIE R. BuRCHETT, Secretary 


DR. GENNADIUS PRESENTS HIS LIBRARY TO 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


Dr. Johannes Gennadius, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Greece to the United 
States, on a special mission, has presented his private 
library to the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. The library contains between 45,000 and 
50,000 volumes. It is especially rich in collections 
illustrating the history and the institutions of Greece 
from the earliest times. It is valued at $250,000. 
By this extraordinary act of generosity the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens becomes possessed 
of ‘a library which is one of the most important and 
richest within its field, a field, by singular good fortune, 
wholly within the scope of the work of the School. 
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